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presented. The value of such reading-matter, even in the very early stages of 
the work of the first year, is unquestioned. 

The book is, in its general appearance, most attractive, the many illustra- 
tions adding no little interest, which is not materially lessened by the fact that 
the building pictured on p. 138 and described as the Temple of Vesta could 
not, according to authority, have been a Temple of Vesta. 

The authors state that they aim to make the book simple, thorough, and 
interesting. This aim has been achieved with no little success and it deserves 
to take and hold its place among the good first-year Latin books. 

J. L. Phillips 
Phillips Academy 
Andover Mass. 



A Short Historical Latin Grammar. By W. M. Lindsay. 2d ed. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. Pp. xii+224. 5s. 6d. 
The first edition of this very useful condensation of the author's larger 
Latin Language has been out of print for some years. In the new edition there 
are not many important changes, the author believing that the results of most 
recent discussions are not certain enough to warrant their incorporation in 
a manual of this kind, which "must always lag behind the vanguard of search." 
If a new edition of the larger work should be forthcoming, scholars would 
expect a more thorough revision and a fuller accounting with the recent litera- 
ture of the subject. But the author does not hesitate to present, and with 
much fervor (see Preface), a new theory of his own regarding the pronun- 
ciation of ae, namely that the first element should have the sound of our 
"short a" in "man," "bat," This would amount, in practice, to our adopting 
the monophthongel pronunciation, without admitting it in so many words. 
No one doubts that the monophthongel pronunciation, as long open e, was 
current in colloquial Latin from a fairly early period, and it is on this that the 
shortening in prehendo must rest. But in the evidence which leads most 
scholars, including the author (for he still defines ae as a diphthong) to believe 
that a diphthongal pronunciation prevailed in High Latin, there is nothing 
to indicate that a had other than its usual value. The author says nothing 
of the early loan-words which furnish part of the evidence for diphthongal 
pronunciation similar to that in English "aisle." Kaisar is not mentioned. 

Carl D. Buck 
University of Chicago 



